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She Castle of Camphill, Glamorganspire. 


ve 


it the tower, 


if or 


leaning 


all 
nin 


“ 


forms so conspicuous a feature ot this 


by 


castle. This consists of about 
ene semi-circumference of a round tower, 


wall. 


it 


ward, a 
which formed 
ison, 


, ae 
Layit 7 


cement, and 
ground. Various 
pre- 
De 
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of the 
been formed to account 
The most probable state- 


be that given by Dr. Mal- 


perpendicular, i 
jituation. 


Fay 2 ee 
ment seems to 


its firm hold in 


conjectures have 


for its having been thrown into its 


which, in the time of the 
th, Spencer, was thrown in its fluid state on 


—— 
ipal court, sent s 


wun a jects beyond the 
beidge com- per 
rt. On 
gate- 
res far 
of about 70 


about 40 in width. kin, who observes that there was under 
of this court ip the this tower a furnace for melting iron, 


the p 
space 


oe we 
a mae 
castle, a 


neil iii 
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the besiegers, when the castle was invested 
by the queen’s troops in the time of Ed- 
ward gag wy as soon wo 

ueen’s forces gained possession of it, 

y let out the burning mass, and throw- 
ing water upon it, created such a power 
of steam, as produced a dreadful explo- 
sion, which rent the tower. — 

The whole of the buildings belonging 
to the castle, with a large space 
of open were surrounded by a 
lofty strengthened by buttresses, 
and protected by square towers, which 
communicated with each other by means 
of an embattled gallery; beyond this 
wall were outworks of great extent, con- 

ing of earthen moats and. bastions, 

which were raised for defence 


ON THEATRICAL APPLAUSE, 
AND ITS_.INFLUENCE UPON 
THE MIND. 


(For the Mirror.) 
‘Most sweet vuices.""—SH AKSPEARE. 


Human excitementin whatever w pro- 
duced, ‘is.a state of feeling so deeply in- 
teresting and so 


as to 


[ eserved celebrity calls forth these 


than ~that ‘which he experienced 
our countrymen. Noone could have been 
an indifferent spectator. Whilst enduring 
the astounding plaudits of an overflow. 
ing-audience, our friend, Tobykin, de. 
clared he heard him exclaim, ‘* Myne 
Got what shall 1 do—dis is too much !” 
but whether this -be the fact or not, it 
was quite clear his situation was too 
ing at the moment to be pleasurable, 
en, however, he had ined his 


wonted ease, the calmness with which he - 


But even when this is not the afford 


‘of one heart—the expression of 


Our allusion in the present. instance 
has reference to that splendid star in our 


musical horizon, Weber, whose name | 


ted to us in ; 

IRROR undeceives us in Tespect ; 
but there is ing so consonant with 
our idea of pleasure, in the prosecution 
of a darling pursuit, that we cannot 
forego the impression on the mere ground 
of consequent mental application. 

It was our happiness to enjoy his debat 
on the London boards, and never have we 
witnessed a more enthusiastic reception 


a 


lebrity is establish 


t 


on too firm a! 


Rees 
thegict 
rhvaiss 


F 


to its probable influence ; if i 
to the spectator to control hi 


ii 


a. a ee oe ee ee | ee 
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what must be the emotions of the object 
ofsuch unanimous homage? It is diffi- 
cult to say how beeper J it may operate 
on differently constituted minds, and we 
should not be indifferent to the per- 
plexity, we unnecessarily create. Of one 
we may be assured, it often arouses 
ideas that had better be dormant; the 
bad ities of the heart are easily 
excited, and weak minds are soon inflated 
with adulation. A solitary excellence is 
too often presumed upon, amidst a wil- 
derness of defects; and though few are 
to allow it, our best monitors 
are those who discriminate justly, and 
have the candour to acknowledge what 
they think. 


JANET. 


ANECDOTES, &c. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Lapy Canoutne Lamws.—Lady Caro- 
line Lamb, during her last residence at 
Brocket, with her usual eccentricity, gave 
notice to one of her humble dependants, 
then ‘the wife of the family blacksmith) 
the would honour her with her com- 
paty to dinner, desiring the good 


she é 
her ladyship proceeded 
coach and four to dine at the cot- 


LU Do be, know whether the following 
nes have ever appeared in tt, but 
their sintheriticity tay be relicd’on, They 
were written extempore by Lord Byron, 
and presented to a lady of rank who had 
given him her miniature suspended ‘by a 
neck chain. ' 


Yet feiga would I resist the spell 
That would my captive heart retain, 
For tel me dearest, is this well, 
Ah, C——! do I need the chain? 
Nor dare I struggle to be free 
Since gitts returo’d, but pain the giver, - 
And the soft band, put on by thee, 
The slightest chain wili last for ever! 


Cx10. _ 


THE OLD WINE AND BEER 
GALLON, &c. 
(For the Mirror.) 


THE origin of all weights used in < 
land wae derived from a corn of rm 
(vide statutes of 51 Henry III., 31 Ed- 
ward I, 12 Henry VII.) which enacted, 
‘¢ that 32 of them well dried and gather- 
ed from the middle of the ear, were to 


the dame was arrayed in all her best, and several 


a few minutes the dinner smoked 
wn'her hospitable board, it consisted 
@ two d bacon and cabbage; 


baked sheep’s head. Her ladyship 


én'a visit to her Iadyship 


her with the following 


Still condescending, Caroline 
Her presence deizns to lend, 
» Nor will refuse the boon—to dine 
. _,And grace an humble friend. 


Butto.a strange mistake it led 
Tho’ meant the guest to cram ; 

For who would think a baked sheep's head 
Fit company for— Lamb. 


SOUS pifentonils were lately regali 
themselves at the Harp, (a house of mu 
theatrical celebrity) when the discourse 


i some béautiful woman, an 
that a smoker 
him, “ Psha!” 

“since we are talking of 
it but right that we 
clouds.” 
2 


yr 


but Dr. Wybard, in his 7 
having asserted that it did not con 
more than 224 or 225 cubic inches, an 


a vessel to be made in form of a parallel- 
, each side of its base was 4 


was very exactly filled with water, and 
being carefully emptied into the standard 
wine , did #0 accurately fill it that 
all present were fully convinced it con- 
tained only 224 cubic inches. However 
it was not thought yor te to ae 
supposed content 0: 1, accord! 
the error continued until the late recent 
introduction of the new imperial galfon. 
The old beer or ale gallon of 282 
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cubic inches was intended to bear “el 
same proportion to Avoirdupois weight 
as the wine did to Troy—for it was found 
by several nice experiments that IIb. 
Thee was equal to l4oz. ange 
y ; being very near 1 4oz. 
six-tenths. Hence as 12 : 231 :: 146 
to 281.05, and by a trial of the standard 
ale quart, kept in the Exchequer, (12 
Charles II.) it was found to contain just 
704 cubic inches, and consequently the 
gallon = 704 x4 = 282. 

The old dry or corn gallon was origi- 
nally meant to bear a mean (or nearly sc) 
between the wine and beer gallon ; it was 
previous to 1697 computed to hold 272} 
cubic inches ; but a statute made io that 
year enacted the Winchester bvshel 
should be round, with a plane and even 
bottom, 183 inches wide throughout, 
and 8 inches deep—consequently it con- 
tained 2150.42 cubic inches; which di- 
vided by 8, gives 28 four-fifths cubic 
inches for the old legal corn gallon. 

The alterations lately made in measures 
of capacity have been done in order to 
ensure uniformity, and tc afford an easier 
method of proving the truth of the con- 
tents of the vessels. The new imperial 

n_is not definedas heretofore by cubic 
inches, but by weight. Any v which 
exactly holds 10lbs Avoirdupois of pure 
rain water, is equivalent to the new 
standard gallon; 24lbs. of the same for 
the imperial quart, &c. The new 
bushel is also not defined as formerly, by 
cubic inches, but by weight; it is to 
contain 8 imperial gallons, or 80 Avoijr- 
Gupois pounds of pure rain water. The 
bushel of heaped measure must be 
cylindrical, its outside diameter being 
194 inches. 

Jacosus. 





THE NEW STEAM PACKET. 
** Speak as you find.”— Pxovers. 


ComMEND to me the new steam packet, 
she ploughs through the waters, a glo- 
rious monument of the ingenuity of man, 
defying the power of wind and tide— 
conquering the most ungovernable of 
elements, and dividing the envious waves 
that dash against her in ‘anger, and vainly 
endeavour to check her course, leaving 
far, far behind her, the vessel toilsomely 
labouring against the wind, and passing, 
triumphantly, the swiftest galley, whose 
sails are swelling to the favouring breeze. 

Think not gentle reader that I am un- 
pean with the old Margate hoy. 
I have tasted the — er of her 
accommodating steward, posed in 
my childish aml cockney iene sun- 
dry questions to her crew ; but can the 
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former compare with the classical soda 
water of Byron and Mr. S——, or the 
doubtful, the hesitating answers of the 
latter, their — dependence upon the 
most fickle of elements, be mentioned in 
the same day with the decided informa. 
tion of Captain I » even ere the Re. 
culvers could be anne] om that at 
a quarter before four o’ (note the 
= we should drop anchor in 
argate harbour. 

1 can also boast a more extensive ac. 
uaintance with the sailing packet than 
lia has Sones fit to acknow I 

have seen her drop anchor below Graves. 
end, and turned into her felon-like cribs, 
stretching my limbs upon her flock mat. 
tress, and tormented by fleas and the 
dashing of the waters. I have risen in 
the morning and found her stationary, I 
have seen the sun (not rise, for I was 
asleep) set upon the ocean, I have stood 
out to sea and in to shore, ‘ from mom 
to dewy eve,” and “ when all was dark. 
enin ” I have strained my eyes to 
catch an indistinct view of Margate, ar- 
riving there long after the witching time 
of night, sick and faint, and woe-begone, 
to grope my way to the lodging of a 
friend, yet ths than those who had 


has, however, its 
ipe ris- 


ing forth ro smoke,” black- 
the —_ and leaving be 





ee 


disa) does certainly smack of 
Ban and Tooley-street. .The show- 
ers of steam too that fall on the leeward 


side, are inconvenient to the luckles 
wetting their taces and spoil- 


iven for 
itn apond nd cprtainty ; tor whet smoke 
but mother’s milk to a cockney, and 
when did a sea-sick 





OGrigins anB’ Inventions. 
No. XIV. 
Preyeearns, 


“ THERE was,” says Hume, “ A ase 


rince in Asia, commonly called The 
Man of the Mountain, who had acquired 
such an ascendant over his fanatical sub- 


jects, that they paid the most implicit 
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some of his subjects against the 
- , to charge them with the execu- 


no oy om was sufficient to 
man, ever powerful, against 
pr those subtle and determined 


), and it was the highest indis- 
Conrade, Marquis of Montser- 
and affront him. The in- 


tisfaction ; for, as he —— 
er inning any offence. 
gg 
requiring atonement. Con- 
his messengers with disdain. 


selves in disguise among Conrade’s 

ly, in the streets of Sidon, 

mortally ; and when they 

and put to the most cruel tor- 

triumphed amidst their ago- 

and rejoiced that they had been des- 

tined by heaven to suffer in so just and 
meritorious a cause.” 


STAR CHAMBER. 

THE origin of this court was derived 
from the most remote antiquity, and its 
title, as Barrington relates, is supposed 
to be derived from Starrum, a barbarous 
word for a Jewish contract ; as business 
with the Jews had probably been trans- 
acted there. By Henry the VIIth it was, 
however, carried to its greatest height, and 
by some thought to have its origin. It is 
said to be so called from having its 
Yoof painted with gilt stars, wherein the 
chancellor, assisted by others, appointed 
for that purpose, had authority to punish 
Touts, riots, and other misdemeanours, 
were not by the common law pro- 
against; but happily for future 

ages, the power and jurisdiction of this 
tyrannical authority was absolutely abo- 
lished by the statute 17th Charles I. It 
is indeed extolled by Lord Bacon, who 
styles the statute for the erection of this 


most despotic, court, “ a good law.” And: 
in like manner Sir T. Smith; in his 
Commonwealth of England, advances in 
its defence, “ that it was useful to govern 
those who were too stou¢ for the ordinary 
course of justice.” But says Hume, 
“ there needed but —— court in any 
ment to put an to all regular, 
loa -cnk tone ghee of liberty,” &e. 
Barrin observes, “ the fines ef the 
Star Chamber were so severe and inierest- 
ing, that sometimes places. were taken for 
the auditors by .three in the morning.” 
This terrible, jurisdiction was, however, 
instituted for, other purposes:than, as he 
says, “‘to curb the riots of disbanded 
soldjers, who were too often turned loose 
on the country without either pay or 
quarters.” , Among other instances re- 
lated by Hume the severity of the 
Star Chamber, the following will suffice : 
Prynne, a barrister, was for a libel eon- 
demned to be put from the bar ; to stand 
on the pillory in two places, Westminster 
and pre ee to lose both his ears, 
= = = 3 be y bm a to 
e ig; and te imprisoned during 
life. Burton, a divine, and Bastwick, a 
physician, were tried for seditious and 
schismatical libels, and were condemned 
to the same punishment that had been 
inflicted on the former. Prynne was 
again tried for a new offence ; and, toge- 
ther with another fine of £5,000, was 
condemned to lose what remained of his 
ears. Morley was fined £10,000 for re- 
viling, challenging, and striking Sir 
Geo. Theobald, one of the king’s ser- 
vants; Allison, for slander the 
Archbishop of York, was fined £1,000, 
to be committed to prison, te be bound to 
his good behaviour during life, to be 
whipped, and to be set on the pillory at 
Westminster, and in three other towns in 
England; Ray and others, for having 
exported fullers-earth, contrary to the 
king’s proclamation, were, besides the 
pillory, condemned to a fine of £2,000 
each ; and by a decree of the Star Cham- 
ber, Sir Anthony Roper was fined £4,006 
for converting arable land into pasture. 


ORDER OF THE GARTER. 

An order of Knighthood instituted by 
Edward III. in the year 1350. Some 
say on account of good success in a skir.. 
mish, wherein the king’s was used 
for a token; others say, that the 4 
after his great success, dancing one night 
with his queen, and other ladies, took u 

a garter which one of them i. 
whereat some of the lords smiling, the 
king called out, Honi soit qui mal y 
pense, Evil to him that evil thinks; and 
said, that ere long he would make that 
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ter of high reputation; and shortly 
otter he iaotheated The order, in memorial 
of this event, and gave these words as the 
motto of the order. This origin, though 
frivolous, says Hume, is not unsuitable 
to the manners of the times; and it is 


order consisted of twenty-five 
‘sides the sovereign ; and as it has never 


continues as henourable as at its first 


his country. An enthusiast himself, be 
communicated his it to some of his 
com and in 1538, having assem- 
bled ten of them at Rome, he proposed 
to institute a new _— ae ~ = 
i to au °9 
paree ine The historian Robertson. says, 
-” Pope, to whom Loyola had ap- 
plicd :for the sanction of his authority to 
confirm the institution, referred his peti- 
tion to a committee of Cardinals. ‘They 
represented the establishment to be unne- 
cessary'as well as dangerous, and Paul 
refused to grant his approbation of it. 
Loyola removed all his scruples, 
offer which it was impossible for 
any Pope to resist. He proposed that, 
besides the three vows, of poverty, of 
chastity, and of monastic obedience, 
which ae common to all the orders of re- 
gulats, the members of his society should 
take a further vow of obedience to the 
Pope; binding themselves to go whither- 
— he sh - po nea for the service 
o mn, an out requiring any- 
Sane tons the Holy See for their cuppa. 
At a time when the Papal authority had 
received eich a shock by the revolt of so 
many nations from the Romish church ; 
at a time when every part of the Popish 
system was attacked with so much vio- 


lence ‘and success, the acquisition of a 
body of men thus peculiarly devoted to 
the See of Rome, and whom it might set 
in opposition to all its enemies, was an 
object of the highest consequence. Paul, 


of distinction - 
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instantly perceiving this, confirmed the 
institution of the J Jesuits by his bull; 


granted the most ample privileges to the 


membets of the society ; and inted 
Loyola to be the first the or. 
der. This event hath fully justified 


Paul’s discernment, in expecting snch 
beneficial consequences to the See of 
Rome from this institution. In less than 
half a century, the i obtained 
establishments in every country that ad. 


ba- thered to the Roman Catholic Church: 


its power and wealth increased amazingly; 
the number of its members beeame great ; 
their character, as well as accomplish. 
ments, were still greater ; and the Jesuits 
were celebrated by the friends, and 


of dreaded by the enemies of the Romish 


faith, as the most able and en i 
order in the church.” rar 


F. R. Y. 





GOTTENBURGH. 


Aw active rather than a numerous body 
of watchmen are here employed, ‘there 
being only twenty-four who perambulate 
the streets through the whole night, be. 
ginning at ten o'clock. caries an 
‘instrument with him, something likes 
poe and having a sort of’ spring 

ook in it; by which a person can be 
— with facility, either by the nock 
or the leg. In their rounds on announ. 
cing the hours, they chant a few words 
in a manner that brought to my recollee- 
tion the singing of the Turks fromthe 
top of their minarets— 


Fran eld och brand 
Fran fienders hand 
Bavera Gud var stad och land. 


which may be translated 


From fire and the enemy’s hand 
Protect O God! our town and lanl. 


On the princtpal fountain opposite to 
the Swedish church is the following in- 
scription in gilded letters :— 

Nar dig Lecamlig Forst 
Till Jordiskt Watten Drifver 
Lat Sjalen Njuta Det 

Som Lifsens Kalla Gifver 
Det Ena Har Du Har 

Sok Templet Undervist 

Hur Du Det Andra Far. 


This may be translated as follows :-— 

When your bodily thirst drives you to 
seek for earthly water, let at the same 
time your soul drink of that happiness 
which the spring of life gives. The first 
you have here, and after you have pat- 
taken of it, seek the temple which you 
see before you, and there you may learn 
how to obtain the second. 
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—— ee police, there 
one extends to animals, namely, 


is 
and cats. A regular officer superin- 
‘ells oem, who is called the rackara; 


without his express ission, which 

be obtained for the trifting sum of 
mal muzzled, no dog is allowed to 
be seen in the streets from the 15th of 


ice to remove 


superstitious or a prehensive of 
es Wf cavenbuind salva coming in 
rackara 


in any part of their apparel, and 

therefore th is confined to one par- 

ticular costume, especially that of the 

@p called 9.mosa. The hair it may be 

is bound in front round the head 

@ piece of lace, and this forms a 

fl cap, tied behind with ribands 

the hair is turned up to meet it, 

the whole covered with a gauze veil. 

ions of this nature were intro- 
into other countries, I am dis 

t think it would not be found so difficult 

to distinguish domestics from their mas- 

in consequence of that rage for 

dress which universally prevails in this 

¢lass and in sping their superiors. 

One remarkable mode is adopted so as 
effectually to keep prisoners in custod 
fecurely, even when allowed to wal. 
be and merits notice. ‘This consists 





5 


thrusting both legs through a thick 
piece of wood about two feet in 
readth, and three feet in length, pro- 
vided with a hole for each leg; but 
although I saw this rude block I could 
Rot ascertain the exact weight of it ; in 
) centre of it a cord is fastened, by 
which the culprit pulls it up, so that he 
fs enabled to move forward in a slow 
shambling manner in this species of 
movable stocks. To prevent the wood 
from injuring his ancles, these are bound 
or mu An ghey ane flannel, notwith- 
the I saw appeared 
to suffer. much, an indeed literally to feel 
the weight of his punishment. 
To give an idea-of-the-prices of articles 
of life it may be observed that a good 
family house with a stable, coach-house, 


presume to imitate their mis- or they 
is 





} company first as- 
semble in a drawing-room 
and butter and liqueurs are 


f 
i 


also fish, ham, &c. which the guests 
partake of without sitting down. After 
this whetter or provocative to appetite to 
enjoy a dinner, the company /pto- 
ceed to the Salle ad manger. ‘table 


the custom in Britain, but proceed to the 
drawing-room, where coffee is handed. 
The Swedes are robust, and have a 
look of health and contentment, mildness 
of character may be considered equal to 
their bodily strength, and their innocence 
and inoffensiveness rendered the more 
valuable by their power to do mischief. £ 
own I could not discover anything in 
their conduct approaching to cunning or 
deceitfulness, nor a hasty intemperate, 
and revengeful disposition, so often to be 
found in some countries. Their de- 
meanour is composed, even under cir- 
cumstances which would ruffle a disciple 
of the impostor, Mahomet, whose pecu- 
liar gravity is held to exceed that of all 
other nations. Their complexions are 
beautifully fair, and the ruddy counten- 
ances with their flaxen locks cannot be 
sufficiently admired. Swedish women 
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gfe 


Dake of 


ih 


ee who know 
who know but indif-- 
have learned—It is 


Sranrstavus Avevstvs. 


“THoucH justice be not commonly 

sold, yet it costs much, and it is neces- 

sary to be very rich in order to obtain it.”” 
Stanistaus AveustTus. 


“ ALL sorts of wisdom and useful know- 
ledge may be obtained by a plain man of 
sense, without what is commonly called 
learning.” HorxeE Tooke. 
‘WE may safely judge of a man’s truth 
by his understanding.” 
CHESTERFIELD. 
“ Above all things reverence thyself.” 
PY THAGORAS. 
‘“*FELLowsHIP in treason is a bad 
ground of confidence.”’ Burke. 
“ ALL is but lip-wisdom which wants 
experience.” Sir. P. Srpney. 
+¢ A PRINCE who falleth out with laws, 
breaketh with his best friends.” 
SavILLeE. 


oe 


-WELLINGTON'S CAMPAIGNS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


of the 
in the 
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THE MIRROR. 
She Amusements of Map, 


~ 


it og — bya 
a few proces- 
"societies, and a 
tings of 
$ formerly every vil- 
dance and rustic music; 
may-pole ; and in not a few 
soonpanied by villages, in th 
accom y e 
i Sherwood Green. Nay, so 
mount was Robin Hood's day, that 


ion, because it was ‘“ Robin 


y.” Now, indeed, as then, to Pres 


use the language of Milton, 


“ Woods and groves were of May's dressing, 
Hill and dale did boast its blessing ;” 


but we have almost ceased to 


“ Salute it with our early song, 
And welcome it, and wish it long.” 


by our poets. 

“ Now,” as a cogenpenient of three 
years standing observes, “there is scarcely 
®@ garland to be seen; the song is silent 

the dance is over; the revelry has 
vulgar pursuits usurp the 

times which 

ering to gentle 

were consecrated by the Sates 
tender year. If we were dwellers 
country, we would try to revive 


= 
SS 


Tey ae fc Gor 7s wee seit 
are mar! piness, te 
which the vas wont told, be 
enjoyed them in anticipation and remem- 
brance ; stimulated his . 
and re 

of these customs would render luxuries 
little worth and less desired ; 


ay oe 


(we mean our worthy 
rose), how would he 
dence of those rustic am 
much venerated ; we 
iding at a May-da 
cabody m4 of mo engraving: 
embody the scene in an $ 
May-pole, it may be said, is 
but let = readers h- agit 

inter, who, being to t 
soos of the Israelites throu Pine 
Sea on a staircase, bedaubed the wall wii 
one uniform red colour. ‘* Where are the 
Israelites?” said his employer. “ 
have passed over,” said the painter. “ But 
where are the Egyptians >” ‘“* Why they 
are all drowned, to be sure.” 


NOT AT HOME. 


An Irish servant asked if his mas- 
ter was at home, replied, 

will he return ?”.—“* Oh, when master 
gives orders to say he is not at home, we 
never know when he will come in.” 
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AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
WORCESTER. 


[Tue appearance of the novel of Wood- 
stock, by the author of Waverley, has 
called attention of the public anew 
to the personal h and tures of 
Charles. II., on which the tale is found- 

the’ ‘historical-facts un- 


; ‘tl “of Woreester a ha 
Sep to er ners SS taben. 
from "s: History of the Rebel-° 


- _ on, axid from the king 


*s-own account of 
_ Jhis voyage to France, with which we have 
by our correspondent 


hing Charles If. made his 
last. effort against Oliver Cromwell to re- 


: England ; but Oliver intercept- 
_ di his progress at Worcester, and drew 


No 
fate of the battle decided than the king 
‘thought of nothing so much as providin 
for fis own safety. He therefore too 


advantage of the night—slipped away 


‘from the body of horse that attended him ~ 


—and betook himself alone to an adja- 
cent wood, where, in the morning, he 
discovered another man who had got up 
an oak near lace where the king had 
‘ested himself” This man whose name 
was Careless, a captain under Lord 

hborough, who me the king, and 
the ing knew him, persuaded his ma- 
jesty, since it would not be safe for,him 
to Jeave the wood till the heat of the pur- 
suit abated, to ascend the tree that he had 
just quitted, where the boughs were so 
thick with leaves that no person could be 
respi pt a narrower inqui 
‘than us make in places th 
lo i eepers. The king did so a4 
was followed by Careless, and in that tree 
they sat securely all the next day, and 
saw many who came in pursuit of them, 
and heard their discourse. The day be- 
ing spent, it was not in the king’s power 
to forget that he had lived two days with 
eating very little, and two nights with as 
little sleep; so that now it was dark he 
was willing to make some provision for 
both, and with the advice and assistance 
of his companion, after walking at least 
nine or ten: miles, they came at last toa 

cottage, the owner whereof being a 
on Catholic, was known to Care- 
Jess, who, fortunately for the king, was 
of that religion. _Him. they called up 


ro bal aetinn, ant 
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THE FLIGHT OF CHARLES If, ‘WO castied 


41 them presently into a little 
hovel full of hay, which was a better 
lodging than he had for himself. But 
when they had conferred with their host 
on the news and temper of the country, 
that the: would be 
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family, however if he would have him 
get some meat he would do it. 
“ The king was satisfied with his reason, 
and after two days’ penance in this place, 
a man a little above the character of his 
host, came from Careless, to conduct him 
to another house more out of the way, 
Tt was above twelve miles he was to tra- 
vel, and was to be cautious not to go into 
any common road, which his ide well 
knew how to avoid. He had already cut 
off his hair, and now he new dressed 
himself, changing clothes with his land- 
lord. He had a great mind to have kept 
his own shirt, but he considered that men 
are no sooner discovered by any mark in 
having fine Yinen and 
so he parted with his 
shirt too and took the same his poor host 
then had on; though he had foreseen 
that he must leave his boots, and his land- 
lord had taken the best care he could to 
provide an old pair of shoes, yet they 
were uneasy when he first put them om, 
and in a short time after grew very griev- 
ous to him. Thus equipped he set out 
from his first lodgings in the beginning 
of the night, crossing hedges and ditches, 
which so tired him that he was even 
ready to despair, and prefer being taken 
and suffered to rest, betore purchasing 
his safety at so dear arate. His shoes 
had, after a few miles, hurt him so much 
that he had them ‘thrown away and walk- 
ed in his. stockings ; and his feet, with 
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tle thorns in getting over the hedges, atid 
with the sais’ te other places, were 80 
hurt aid wounded, that he niany times’ 
cast himself upon the ground with a des- 

and obstinate resolution to’ rest 


there till the morning what fiazard soever hh 


he run; but his stout guide still prevail. 
ed with him to make a new ‘attempt till 
at length they arrived at the house de- 
3 which though it was better than’ 
he had left, his lodging was stilt in 
with straw instead of hay. 
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Fe majety to repair to this gentleman’s 
Peat sure fe might lie 
concealed till a full deliverance could be 
The king liked the proposi- 
and was willing that he should 
what guest he received, for hither- 
to none of the hosts knew, or seemed to 
suspect that he was more than one of the 
king’s party that fled from Worcester. 
Mr. Lane received him with joy and 
cate to accommodate him in such 

as in a large house had been pro- 

for the purposes of concealment. 

‘“ Here he remained some months, re- 
ving every day information of the great 
consternation the king was in lest his 
should fall into the hands of his 
fies, and of the diligence they used 
to search after him. He read the procla- 
was issued out and printed, 
a thousand pounds were pro- 
any man who would discover 
er up the of Charles 
the penalty of ‘high treason 
inst those who presumed to 

nd conceal him ; by which he 
much he was beholden to all 
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those who were faithful to him. It was 
high time to consider how he might 
near the sea in order for his escape. Hie 
was now on the borders of Staffordshire, 
near the middle of the kingdom: 
é was an utter stranger to all the 
and coasts. In the west ‘lie was 
acquainted; and‘ that coast was most pro- 
ofa tay oo herbage os tow 
was: inclined. Upon this’ matter he 
consulted with the old gentleman; 


of the way, keéping his company still im 
his eye, and not seeming to.be of it in 
this manner they came to their’ fitst 
night’s lodging, where Lord ‘Wilmot 
found them, and every day’s Journey 
being then settled, he was instru 

where he should meet them at night. 

‘* The colonel continued ‘to hawk ‘with 
them till he had brought them within a 
day’s journey of Mr. Norton’s house ; 
and then =——_ his hawk to Wilmot, 
who finished the journey in ‘the same ex- 
ercise. ‘There was t.care taken when 
they came’ to any house, that the king 
might be presently carried inte some 
chamber, Miss Lane ing, that he 
was a neighbour’s son, whom his father 
had lent her, in hope that he would the 
sooner recover from a quartan-ague, with 
which he had been miserably afflicted, 
and was not yet free ; and by this arfffice 
she caused him to ‘be handsomely pro 
vided for, and often waited upon him 
herself, to prevent the servants from too 
narrowly observing him. ‘There was no 
resting-place till they came to Mr. Nor- 
ton’s, nor ‘anything extraordinary that 


happened in the way, save that they met 
many people every day, who were well 
known to the king; and the day they 
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man the king saw 
who was 
and was 


3 


was a chaplain of 
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it appear that he knew well to whom he 
spol e; ‘whereupon the king conjured 
not to discover him, not even to his 


king's oon, as has been said, supped 


y 

to which - pre such answers as oc- 

or, from the final pre- 
valence of the parliament, had, like many 
others, declined his profession, and pre- 
tended to study physic; and as soon as 
supper was over, out dl ag nature, and 
without telling any body, went to see 
Willi The king saw him coming 
into the chamber, and withdrew to the 
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t it to rest some da 
were informed what port lay 
most convenient for them, and om ie 


Mr. Norton’s, to which he had been re. 
comm: After some days’ stay there, 
the king came to know that Colonel Fran. 
lived within little more 


Wilmot. In their way 
Kirton, a servant of the king 


nor suspected the king to be in his com- 


Pew At the place of menting they rested 
only one night, and then t! King went 
to the colonel’s house, where he staid till 
the colonel projected at what place he 
might pad ay ht pro- 
one a Peni = was no easy matter 
to do, there being so t a fear possess- 
ing even the wi affected, that nobody 
outward-bound cared to take any passen- 
ge: was a gentleman, one Mr. 
Ellison, who lived near Lyme, in Dorset- 
She ok wee See heave te Vara 
indham, having been a captain 
king’s army, and with him’ the colonel 
consulted how they might get a vessel 
ready to take in a couple of gentlemen, 
friends of his, who were in danger of 
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arrested, and to transport them to 
Though no man would ask who 
were, yet it could not but be 
they were of the Worcester 
. Lyme was generally as malicious 
disaffected to the king's interest as 
y town in England could be ; yet there 
in it the master of a bark, of whose 
Captain Ellison was very confi- 


he 


ae 


and had unladen his vessel, when 
asked him whether he — >= 
to carry over a couple ntle- 
and land them in vance. if he 
have 50/. for his trouble. ‘The 
said he might be suspected for going 
sea again without ber ¢ freighted, after 
was so newly returned ; yet he under- 
it. Colonel Windham being adver- 
of this, came, together with the 
Wilmot, to the captain’s house, 
whence they both rode to a house 
Lyme, where the master of the bark 
them ; and it was there concluded 
on such a night, when the tide served, 
man should draw out his vessel from 
pier, and being at sea, should come to 
oe abeut a mile from the town, 
ship should remain upon the 
when the water was gone, which 
her off again about break of 
the tide served next morning. 
very near this point a small 
y a man who was reputed ho- 
hich the cavaliers of the coun 
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uy Pu provisions on board, 
crew ready, which was but 


gee 
foi 
a 
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to the 


Fit 


house, not distant a mile from it ; 
femaining still at the house 

the night before, 
news of their being 


FE 


‘is man was lately returned from atiazed 


be doing something that would undo him 
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embarked. They found many passengers 
in the inn, and os want contented 


with an ordinary chamber, which they 
did not intend long to in. But as 
soon as there ap’ an t, Wilmot 
went out to discover the of which 
there was no ap . Ina word, the 
sun rose, and nothing like a ship in view; 


slept two or three hours ; and the time of 
the tide being come, he took out of the 
cupboard ,some linen and other things, 
which he used to with him to sea, 
His wife had observed that he had beet 
fuller of th t than he used to be, and 
that he had spé with seamen 
who used to go with him, and that 

of them had carried 7 


go out of the house. --He told her he must 
go, and was engaged to go to sea that 
night, for which he would be well paid. 
His wife told him, she was sure he was 


and she was resolved he should not go out 
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village, aver against that.inn, where a 
weaver, who had been a, soldier, used to 
preach, and utter all the villany imagin- 
able against. the old order of government ; 
and he.was then in the chapel, hing 
to his ‘congregation, when the king went 
from thence, and telling the people, that 
Charles Stuart was lurking somewhere in 
that county, and what .they would mertif 
from God Almighty if they could fin 
him out. The passengers who had lodg 
in the inn that night, had, as soon as 





‘were up, sent for the smith to ex- — 


p the horses shoes, it being a hard 
frost. The fellow, when. he had done 
what -he was sent for, according to the 
custom of that People, examined the feet 
of the,other two horses, to find more 
work ; when he had observed them, he 
told the landlord, that one of these horses 
had travelled far,.and that he was sure 
his four shoes had been made in four 
several counties, which, whether his skill 
was able to discern or no, was very true. 
The smith going to the sermon, told his 
story to several of the neighbours, and so 
it.came to the ears of the preacher, when 
his sermon was done. Immediately he 
sent for an officer, and searched the inn, 
Ses ther horses ; rts bei: 

were gone, he cau 
horses to be sent to follow them, and to 
make inquiry after the two men who rode 
them, positively declared that one of 
the two was Charles Stuart. All this 
they learned afterwards from Captain 


(To be concluded in our nest.) 


She Selector; 


ox, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


oneal 
GLEE FOR KING CHARLES. 
Brine the bowl which you boast, 
Fill it up to the brim ; 
"Tis to him we love most, 
And to all who love him. 
Brave gallants, stand up, 
And ayaunt, ye base caries ! 
‘Were there death in the cup, 
Here's a health to King Charles ! 
Though he wanders through dangers, 
Unaided, unknown, 
Dependant on strangers, 
Estranged from his own ; 
Though ‘tis under our breath, 
Amidst forfeits and periis, 
Here’s to honour and faitb, 
And a health to King Charles! 
Let such honours abound 
As the time can afferd, 
The. knee:on the ground, 
Aad the hand on the sword; 
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But the time shall come round, 
When, ‘mid lords, dukes, and earls, 
The loud trampet shall sound 
Here’s a health to King Charles! } 
j Woodstock. - 





ONE HOUR WITH THEE. 
An hour with thee !— When earliest day 
Dapples with gold the eastern gray. ‘ 
Oh, what can frame my mind to béar 
The toil and turmoil, cark and care, : 
New griefs, which coming hours unfold, 
. And sad. remembrauce of the old?— - 
One hour with thee. 


One hour with thee \—When burning June 

Waves his red flag at pitch of noon, 

What shall repay the faithful swain 

His ‘abovr on the sultry plain, 

And, more than care or sheltering buugh, 

Cool feverish biood and throbbing brow ?— 
One hour with thee. 


One hour with thee :—When sun is set, 

O, what can teach me to forget 

The thankless labours of the day, 

The hopes, the wishes, flung away, 

Th’ increasing wants and lessening gains, 

The master’s pride who.scorns my pains ?— 
One hour with thee men 





THE oor ae IN CENTRAL 
SIA. 
THE surface of this vast region is a 
sandy plain, intersected by dry and naked 
ravines and salt tracts, There is v 
little land susceptible of culture, and 
less fit for planting. The climate is moist, 
and the year nearly equally divided intp 
summer and winter. The pastures ar 
sone: The Loge pone are aan 
middling stature, and tawny complex. 
ion; as Geir climate is not fickle 
live almost entirely in the open air, 
their health is unalterable. Their diet is 
simple and rude; in summer it consists 
of kumyz and milk, in winter of horse- 
flesh dressed with flour. Their 
Occupation is rearing ne- 
glect the cultiyation of the soil. They 


are excellent horsemen; as soon a8 8 
child has reached the of four it is 
Placed on, hesteherk. are slaves to 

eir word ; but violent, vindictive, thieves 


into several tribes, which are usually 
composed of from three to five thousand 
iourtes (tents made of felt). Each horde 
is under the command of a sultan. The 
tribes se nies into aouls, or hog 
lages, of from to seventy io 

oe. The chiefs of the latter are call- 


bi. 
The Kirghises pay no tribute, they are 
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entirely independent; the right of the 
strongest prevails among them in the 
fullest sense of the term. This mon- 
strous state of things, so incompatible 
with social life, causes continual quarrels 
between the sevéral tribes. oe 

ies, to carry off cattle, are very fre- 
pores and give rise to furious battles. 
The women, who ride as well as the men, 
fight with long stakes and lances. They 
scarcely. yield in ferocity to the, men. 
The arms of the Kirghises are the match- 
lock, the javelin, the lance, the sabre, 
and the bow and arrows. They profess 
the Mussulman religion—every man has 
consequently as many wives as he can 
maintain. The women are tall and 


handsome, and enjoy robust health. The 
children are eat 


intended husband to spend a 
week or two with his betrothed. The 
father-in-law then pitches a separate ha- 
bitation for his scn-in-law, at about a 
hundred toises from his own iourte. 
Every night he is conducted by the wo- 
men to alone 


stretches it out to the 


y' 
of is then terminated. 
They  amaties lowe deh 
and the laws of nature. 
Sere ae Ot te Se cee, = 
bi large ~ 
pp arash om ghee gg Sr 
them on the saddle, with their heads co- 
vered. As ‘soon as they see a hare, a fox, 
or a wild goat, they take off the bird’s 
hood, when it instantly pounces upon its 
Prey, seizes it in its and holds it 
till ‘its master comes up. The Kirghises 
hold these berkoués in such high estima- 
tion that give several horses, and 
even Kalmuc prisoners, for one of them. 
ear 


a lake at Gour- Aigr is a ~ 
cemetery ; the tombs are of wood. e 
Ttemarked upon several of the graves, 
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lances stuck in the earth, or eagles carved, 
in wood. We were told that the lances 
marked the tombs of renowned horsemen,, 
and the eagles those who were: distin- 
guished for dexterity in the sport.we have- 
described. Near this lake are the winter. 
quarters of two tribes, who exchange’ 
horses, camels, and sheep, for the .mer- 
chandize of the caravans which pass. We 
arrived just at the moment when one of 
these people had been tried and con- 
demned. The oldest Bis, assembled by 
order of the Khan, were seated in a so 
lemn manner on ts stretched on the 

ass. The criminal was condemned to 

eath ; the sentence was executed in the 
twinkling of an eye; a cord was thrown 
around his neck, and he was tied to the 
tail of a horse, which was put into a hard 
gallop till he expired. I was astonished, 
to find that his crime was stealing two 
sheep from a man of his tribe, since these 
same Kirghises drive away whole herds 
of cattle and horses from their neigh- 
bours ; they are restored on payment of a 
ransom stipulated the Bis, 


appointed 
by both i t these forays are 
not pat > tery theft. - 

Two days before our arrival (at Kout- 
chak) one of the chief Bis had been 
buried. Therelationa, who were opulent 
people, had a the most Sa 

ae ; 

Segre is teaerstetcemst; 
they had erected fifteen large iourtes for 
the reception of their guests; the com- 
pany drank kumyz ; the wives of the de- 
ceased wept, tore their hair, and rent 
their faces with their nails, while they 
celebrated the valour, ‘the kindness, and 
the fidelity: of the object of their regrets. 
They mentioned instances of ‘his genero- 
sity ; of his care for-the tion of 
‘guns 42 ee of his valour in 

ting for prisoners ; fecited the 
number of the cattle he ros tesng &c, 
Four-and-twenty horses and sixty sheep 
had been killed for the funeral feast. In 


starting post, and as soon as they saw 
that a horse was fatigued by the great 
Shey node op to him, and taking hata 
they rode up to him, and, taking his rider 
horse, and thus bore him 
them for several versts, fastening them- 
selves with nooses to his reins and stir- 
rups. Through the clouds of dust we 
saw horses fall down.at the moment they 


tried to cross the line of their adversaries. 
Several worn out with the length of the 
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course, expired before the end, others 
were out on the course with 
their broken and their riders thrown. 
The prize consisted of seventy-five 
horses and seven Kal:nucs ; the second 
of forty horses and twenty-five cows ; the 
third of thirty cows and twenty sheep, 
and so on. The lowest prize was a mare’s 
head. After the races, they ate, made a 
Noise, and diverted themselves in various 
wa The entertainment lasted till the 
morning ; every guest at his 
received a ent of the 
oi of the wn, (w pt a 
piled up toge as a token of re- 
mempbrance. 


Nasarov’s Journcy to Khokand. 


MIRTH AND MOURNING. 
“* Come to the feast, where the board is spread ; 
“ Come to the dance, with thy lightsome tread; 
‘There is wine to renew the sparkling bowl, 
© And joy to awaken the drooping sou! ! 
» Phe minstrel is there, with his harp in tune, 


For all is nought if thou art not there.” 


“Go thou to thy joy,—there is none for me ; 

+ Pllet to the dash of the roaring sea: 
Beside the dark waves that break on the shore, 
I mourn for one who can come no more. 
Beneath their bosom entombed he lies, 

, Who alone could brighten my weeping eyes ; 
The joy of my soul is under the wave, 

. And ocean is roaring above bis grave ; 
And there will I gaze, till sight grows dim, 

~' And here will I breathe my last sigh for him.” 

Philomathic Journal, No.8. 


Che Gatherer. 
“fam bat a Gatherer ana disposer of other 
men's stuff.” - Wottor. 





EPIGRAM. 
(For the Mirror. ) 

Iw ancient times ’twas all the rage, 

For each rich man to keep a sage ; 

In middle ages ’twas the rule 

For men of wealth to keep a fool ; 

But what with daughters, sons, and 


fools by dozens. 
. F. Burpen. 


cousins, 
Men now-a-days keep 
Bayswater. J. 


THE BISHOP AND HIS CLERKS. 


A FLEET of merchant ships, on their 
return from Spain, about 300 years 
were shi: ed on the fatal rocks on 
which Sir Cloudesley Shovel was after. 
wards cast away : among whose miserable 
members none were saved but three, viz. 
Miles Bishop, and James and Henry 
Clark, who were miraculously preserved 
on a broken mast. From this dreadful 
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misfortune the rocks took the name they 
bear at present, and will most likely con. 
tinue for & memento of that melan. 
choly ent. Cc. F. E 


A PUN. 


A crty epicure, who shall be nameless, 
was discussing with the eminent Mr. 
Rogers the merits of turtle d 

“ Sir,” — ay ioe Mt ype is one’ 
way in which, if you try turtle, you 
always ascertain Uhether it be well coal 
ed or not—eat three plates of it, and if 
you don’t feel full or sick, d upon 
it that turtle is well cooked, -this is’ my 
test, and I never find it fail.” “I thank 
‘you, Sir,” said R ‘¢ for the infors 
mation, but I don’t think I shall be oftey 
inclined to adopt the test you do—{ Tess 
tudo.) 


’ 
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EPITAPH 


WiFe oF Joba WiLlLcock—Wo 
August 15, 1825, Aged 48 Years. She 
was But Re sons For Beds me To, 
what But thinkj what a womven 

Be and She was that.” 


TO OUR READERS, CORRESPON DENTS, 

' AND THE PUBLIC. .- 

Our next Number will contain the first of 2 s9- 
ries of articles, to which we wish to call the. 
attention of the public, entitled, Taz Wavea.er, 
Novsts, with graphic, historical, and topographt 
cal illustrations. No. I. Woopstocx. 

Oculus on the 20th inst. at the latest. 

The drawing last sent by Curios shall be en- 
graved, and appear in an early Number. 

' €. 6. will see in our next that be is not for- 
gotten. ‘ 

The promised extracts from Mr. D.’s MSS. 
Cotlections of Oxfordshire will be very accept- 
able; his last communication shall certainly ap- 
pear in our next. 

To several correspondents we return our best 
thanks for the drawings with which they have 
furnished us ; many of them are intended for in- 
sertion, but of course some time must elapse 
before we can give place to the whole of them: 
~ We are sorry to be again obliged to defer an- 
swers to a host of correspondents ; to those who 
express some fears that their communications 
muy not have reached us, we beg to say that our 
publisher is the most punctual in transmitting 





88% aii letters left at the office ; aud any delay in ac- 


knowledging the receipt of articles is attribut- 
able to our inability to decide on them in time, 
and not to his neglect in forwarding them. 
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